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The  Demand  for  Trained  Teachers  in  Ohio* 

B.  R.  Buckingham 
Ohio  Scdte  l/ntucrnt^ 


As  moet  of  the  readers  of  this  Bulletin 
know,  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  project 
for  more  than  a  year  in  which  we  luve 
sought  to  find  out  the  extent  of  the 
supply  in  relation  to  the  demand  for 
trained  teachers  in  this  state. 

Before  beginning  this  inquiry  I 
obuined  according  to  the  best  rules  laid 
down  for  an  approach  to  a  research 
topic  the  judgments  of  competent  people 
concerning  different  phases  of  the  prob' 
lem.  In  varicxis  quarters  I  raised  this 
question:  How  many  new  teachers 
does  Ohio  require  each  year?  The 
opinion  of  the  one  person  who  was 
presumably  best  infonned  on  this  subject 
was  that  the  state  needed  about  three 
thousand  teachers  annually.  Other 
opinions  varied  but  little  from  this 
figure.  I  could  not  for  my  own  part 
see  how  this  could  be  true.  If  tWe 
were  thirty'five  thousand  teachers  in 
the  state  and  only  three  thousand  were 
taken  on  each  year  this  could  only 
mean  that  the  average  length  of  service 
per  teacher  would  be  in  the  nei^bcK'' 
bood  of  twelve  years.  Now  all  the 
studies  that  have  been  made  of  the 
length  of  teaching  service  tend  to  show 
that  it  is  much  less  than  twelve  years — 
more  nearly  five  or  possibly  six  years, 
varying  toward  the  higher  figure  accord' 
mg  as  the  teaching  population  was  more 
strictly  urban  in  char^ter. 

(1)  Read  before  the  C^ity  Supetintendenti'  Sectioa  of  the 
Ohio  Sute  Educatianal  Coaferencc. 


Part  of  the  difficulty  is  one  of  defini' 
tion.  The  question.  How  many  new 
teachers  are  needed?  is  intimately  related 
to  the  question.  Who  are  new  teachers? 
For  the  purpose  of  this  study  a  teacher 
is  new  to  me  state  if  he  is  appointed 
either  to  a  new  position  or  to  fill  a 
vacancy  without  having  had  continuous 
experience  in  the  state  prior  to  the 
appointment.  In  the  first  place,  there' 
fore,  a  teacher  who  merely  substitutes 
for  another,  namely,  does  not  fill  a  new 
position  or  a  vacancy  as  a  permanent 
appointee,  is  not  a  new  teacher.  In  f^t 
it  is  held  that  the  position  remains 
unfilled  by  this  substitute  teacher. 
In  the  second  place,  in  order  that  a 
teacher  may  be  regarded  as  “new,”  he 
must  have  had  no  previous  continuous 
experience  in  the  state.  By  the  word 
“continuous”  I  mean  without  an  interval 
immediately  prior  to  appointment.  This 
leads  to  tluree  types  of  newness  on  the 
part  of  teachers :  first  and  most  obviously, 
the  teacher  who  has  had  no  experience 
whatever  is  a  new  teacher;  second,  the 
teacher  whose  experience  prior  to 
appointment  has  b^  outside  cff  the 
state  is  a  new  teacher;  and  third,  the 
teacher  who  has  had  experience  in  the 
state  but  has  ceased  to  teach  long 
enough  for  his  successor  to  be  appointed 
is  likewise  a  new  teacher. 

When,  therefOTe,  we  are  concerned 
with  the  teaching  force  of  the  state  as 
a  whole  we  have  three  types  of  newness: 
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The  inexperienced  teachers  whom  I 
shall  call  N/s;  the  teachers  whose 
experience  heis  been  outside  of  Ohio 
whom  I  shall  call  Nj's;  and  the  teachers 
whose  Ohio  experience  has  not  been 
consecutive,  whom  I  shall  call  Nj’s. 

The  cities  of  the  state  represented 
that  1,202  N,’s  were  appointed  during 
the  year.  The  exempted  villages 
appointed  111,  and  the  country  districts, 
2,300.  This  is  a  total  of  3,613  new 
teachers  of  the  inexperienced  type. 
As  to  the  Nj’s,  that  is,  the  teachers 
who  were  brought  in  frexn  other  states, 
the  cities  appointed  exactly  600  last 
year;  the  exempted  villages  41,  and  the 
counties  158 — a  total  of  799.  Finally,  in 
respect  to  the  N,’s,  the  cities  recalled  to 
the  service  after  an  interval  of  failure  to 
teach  552  persons.  The  exempted  vih 
lages  added  44  to  this  number,  and  the 
counties,  522.  This  gives  a  total  of 
1,118  new  teachers  of  this  type. 

Since  all  three  of  these  types  of 
newness  are  necessary  in  the  recruiting 
of  the  staff  of  the  State’s  public  schools 
we  may  properly  find  the  first  general 
answer  to  our  question.  How  many  new 
teachers  does  the  State  need?  by  com- 
bining  the  totals  for  each  of  these  types 
of  new  teachers.  This  total  is  5,530.  . 

This  is,  however,  a  minimum  figure. 
It  means  that  we  received  the  actual 
names  of  5,530  new  teachers.  It  is  as 
if  we  were  to  think  of  the  entire  state 
of  Ohio  as  constituting  one  immense 
school  district.  In  this  school  district 
vacancies  in  the  teaching  force  are 
occurring  constantly  and  a  certain 
number  of  new  positions  are  being 
created  annually  to  take  care  of  additions 
to  the  population  and  perhaps  additional 
kinds  of  school  service.  We  have  sought 
to  obtain  the  names  of  all  teachers  who 
were  appointed  to  fill  these  vacancies  or 
these  new  positions.  We  have  obtained 
5,530  such  names.  We  know  that  there 
must  be  others  though  probably  not  a 
great  many.  Moreover,  we  obtained 
the  names  of  some  persons  who  may 
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have  been  new  teachers  but  concerning 
whom  we  could  not  obtain  sufficient 
information  to  make  us  certain.  We 
have  included  only  those  on  whom  we 
had  specific  and  corroborative  data. 

It  was  not  sufficient  for  us  to  be  told 
by  the  superintendent  that  a  certain 
teacher  was  a  new  teacher.  We  must 
have  the  information  as  to  the  kind  of 
position  she  filled,  whether  or  not  she 
nad  ever  taught,  and  if  so  where  and  in 
what  kind  of  service. 

Added  to  the  small  but  indefinite 
number  of  unknown  new  teachers 
there  is  also  the  need  for  additional 
teachers  which  was  not  met.  If  in  a 
school  district  a  vacancy  was  created  on 
January  1,  and  if  the  position  was  filled 
for  the  rest  of  the  si^ool  year  by  the 
Widow  Brown,  who  used  to  teach,  or 
by  the  grocer’s  daughter,  who  went 
away  to  school,  the  need  for  a  new 
teacher  was  not  met.  The  vacancy  still 
existed,  being  filled  by  a  substitute. 
Now  in  the  state  as  a  whole  there  were 
toward  the  end  of  the  school  year  a 
fairly  large  number  of  positions  for 
which  no  regular  teachers  had  been 
appointed.  Since  the  superintendents 
who  contributed  to  this  information 
were  told  not  to  count  substitute 
teachers  it  is  clear  that  the  vacancies  to 
which  I  am  referring  should  properly 
be  added  to  the  number  eff  teachers 
needed  as  recruits  to  the  state’s  teaching 
force.  In  other  words,  either  the 
substitutes  or  the  vacancies  should  be 
counted. 

I  made  a  real  attempt  to  secure  a 
report  from  each  superintendent  on  the 
vacancies  of  this  sort.  I  had  difficulty 
in  making  myself  understood  and  I  feel 
sure  that  the  data  received  were  un- 
reliable.  My  guess,  however,  is  that 
three  or  four  hundred  cases  should  be 
added  from  this  source  to  the  obtained 
total  of  new  teachers  required. 

Accordingly,  I  estimate  that  the 
number  of  new  teachers  needed  by  the 
state  annually — assuming  that  the  school 
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year  1923-24  was  typical — is  about  six 
thousand.  In  the  year  in  question  I 
know  of  5,530.  I  know  that  a  small  but 
significant  number  should  be  added  to 
this  to  represent  missing  and  defective 
information.  Finally,  I  know  that  there 
were  a  large  number  of  unfilled  positions 
which  were  carried  down  to  the  end 
of  the  year  and  which  represent  a  need 
for  new  teachers. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  that  of 
the  new  teachers  known  to  have  been 
appointed  one-seventh  were  drawn  from 
outside  of  the  state,  where  they  had 
already  had  teaching  experience;  while 
one'fifth  were  old  teachers  in  the  state 
who  were  taken  on  after  an  interval 
during  which  they  had  not  been 
teaching. 

We  have  analyzed  the  figures  which 
we  have  received  in  this  teadier-training 
project  so  as  to  answer  a  variety  of 
questions.  These  matters  will  be 
reported  in  detail  in  a  forthcoming 
monograph.  Clearly  I  can  consider  but 
few  of  these  questions  at  this  moment 
and  each  question  will  have  to  be  dis^ 
posed  of  rather  summarily. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  vast 
majority  of  new  teachers  are  appointed 
to  cla^oom  service.  In  this  con^ 
nection  observe  that  up  to  this  point  I 
have  been  using  the  word  readier  to 
cover  all  kinds  of  professional  educa^ 
tional  positions  su^  as  supervisor, 
principal,  superintendent,  etc.  Non-pro- 
fessional  positions  such  as  members  of 
boards  of  education,  business  managers, 
janitors,  and  the  like  naturally  have  been 
left  out  of  consideration.  Still  using 
the  term  teacher  in  its  broad  sense,  we 
find  that  5,530  teachers  knowm  to  have 
been  newly  appointed,  93^  percent 
were  appointed  to  classroom  service. 
Only  334,  or  the  remaining  percent, 
entered  other  types  of  service.  Seventy- 
two  of  these  were  supervisors,  30  of 
them  without  a  day  of  experience. 
There  were  177  principalships  filled  by 
new  teachers  and  86  of  these  priiKipals 


were  without  a  day  of  experience. 
Finally,  there  were  34  superintendents, 
ten  of  whom  had  never  officiated  in  a 
schoolroom  or  in  an  educational  position 
so  far  as  their  records  indicated.  A 
rather  large  number  of  persons  were 
brought  l»ck  into  the  service  to  be 
superintendents,  prindpals,  or  super¬ 
visors  after  they  had  been  out  of  service. 
There  were  94  of  these  representing 
about  one-third  of  the  positions  of  this 
type  that  were  filled  by  new  teacdiers. 

It  is  rather  important  to  know  the 
type  of  school  to  which  these  new 
teachers  were  appointed.  Seventy 
them  were  appointed  to  the  kinder¬ 
garten.  Eleven  hundred  sixty-four  were 
appointed  to  service  in  one-room  rural 
schools.  The  graded  elementary  schools 
tocJc  nearly  one-half  the  entire  number, 
2,572.  The  junior  high  schools  required 
352  of  them  and  the  high  schools,  1,349. 
The  rest — only  amounting  to  22  per¬ 
sons — were  scattered  among  other  types 
of  schools. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  suppose 
that  because  1,349  of  these  teaicners 
were  appointed  to  the  high  school  this 
is  all  tne  new  teachers  the  high  school 
needs.  Remember  that  we  are  talking 
about  teachers  new  to  this  big  schod 
district  which  is  coterminous  with  the 
boundaries  of  the  state.  If  we  are  going 
to  talk  about  the  new  teachers  the  higj^ 
school  needs,  or  the  new  teachers 
required  for  one-roc»n  rural  schools,  or 
the  new  teachers  needed  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  service  we  shall  have  to 
add  to  these  strictly  new  teachers  whom 
we  have  already  discussed  a  great  many 
more  who  are  new  to  the  type  of  service 
in  question.  I  shall  come  to  this  matter 
in  another  connection. 

Meanwhile  let  us  look  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  needs  of  the  state — so  far  as 
strictly  new  teachers  represent  them — 
for  service  in  the  various  grades.  Among 
the  N,'s,  that  is,  the  wholly  inex¬ 
perienced  teachers,  we  received  informa¬ 
tics  from  1,402  teachers  as  to  the  grades 
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to  which  they  were  newly  appointed. 
Six  hundred  ninety^four  of  uem  or 
practically  fifty  percent  were  in  the 
primary  grades.  Less  than  two'thirds 
as  many  were  appointed  to  the  inter* 
mediate  grades,  and  only  51  teachers 
were  appointed  to  the  grammar  grades. 
After  lining  all  due  allowance  it  is 
entirely  clear  that  the  vast  preponder¬ 
ance  of  inexperienced  teachers  are 
appointed  to  the  primary  grades.  This 
is  true  after  every  allowance  is  made  for 
the  larger  teaching  force  in  those  grades. 
When  we  come  to  look  into  the  question 
of  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  we  shall 
be  interested  to  find  out  how  many  of 
these  teachers  were  specifically  trained 
for  primary  work — whether  in  other 
words  there  is  the  same  preponderance 
in  preparation  for  primary  teaching 
that  there  is  in  appointing  to  primary 
teaching.  The  tendracy  to  start  teachers 
in  the  primary  or  lower  intermediate 
grades  and  to  “promote"  them  to  the 
grammar  grades  after  they  have  had 
satisfactory  experience  apparently  is 
very  marked.  According  to  this  method 
the  benefit  of  experience  in  service  is 
largely  lost. 

With  respect  to  teachers  appointed  to 
secondary  ^ools — namely,  junior  high 
school  and  high  school — we  were  inter¬ 
ested  to  find  out  how  many  subjects 
they  taught.  We  have  records  frean 
1878  strictly  new  teachers  who  were 
subject  teachers  in  secondary  schoob. 
Nine  hundred  of  these,  or  less  than  one- 
half  of  them,  taught  but  one  subject. 
Four  hundred  sixty-seven,  or  about  one- 
fourth  of  them,  taught  two  subjects. 
The  remaining  one-fourth  taught  from 
three  to  ei^t  different  subjects.  A 
subject  in  this  ccainection  b  a  rather 
wide  field  of  knowledge.  For  example, 
botany  was  not  distinguished  from 
zoology,  but  both  were  included  under 
biology.  The  various  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  were  all  lumped  together  under  the 
term  commercial.  History  and  civics 
were  grouped  together.  All  home 
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econanics  were  put  under  one  title. 
This  was  also  true  of  mathematics, 
agriculture,  and  manual  training.  But, 
on  as  broad  a  basb  of  classification  as 
thb,  newly  appointed  teachers  are 
expected  to  teach  three  or  more  subjects, 
as  was  the  case  with  over  five  hundred 
of  these  teachers,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
administrators  who  permitted  this  have 
something  to  expUin. 

When  we  talk  about  new  teachers 
for  Columbus,  or  Cleveland,  or  Colum¬ 
biana  County,  we  are  obviously  taking 
a  narrower  point  of  view  than  that  d 
.the  state  as  a  whole.  Every  teacher 
new  to  the  state  must  of  necessity  be 
new  to  any  locality  in  the  state,  but 
hundreds  of  teachers  are  appointed  to 
new  local  positions  who  are  not  new  to 
the  state.  A  teacher  who  moves  from 
Akron  to  Columbus  counts  one  as  a 
new  teacher  in  Columbus.  He  does  not 
count  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
state. 

We  ascertained  among  other  things 
the  number  of  teachers  who  shifted  from 
one  supervisory  dbtrict  to  another 
during  the  year  1923-24.  We  found 
that  there  were  2,215  of  them.  Observe 
that  this  number  b  very  much  smaller 
than  it  would  be  if  we  took  account  of 
movement  from  one  school  dbtrict  in  a 
county  to  another  or  from  one  building 
in  a  city  to  another.  Movement  within 
the  county  dbtrict  or  within  the  city 
or  exempted  village  district  was  not 
counted  as  a  shift. 

If  one  were  asked  the  question.  How 
many  new  principab  does  the  state 
need  each  year?  or.  How  many  new 
superintendents?  we  should  have  to 
include  two  types  of  appointees;  First, 
those  who  were  new  to  the  state  and 
were  appointed  to  these  types  of  service; 
and  second,  those  who  were  not  new 
to  the  state  and  were  shifted  from  some 
other  type  of  service  to  a  principalship  or 
a  superintendency.  Among  the  strictly 
new  teachers  there  were  IT7  principals. 
To  thb,  however,  must  be  added  202 
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who  were  moved  to  this  positicm  and 
who  did  not  constitute  new  e^loyees 
from  the  state  point  of  view.  Thus  the 
proper  answer  to  the  question.  How 
.  many  new  pritx:ipals  does  Ohio  require 
;  each  year?  is — assuming  that  our  figures 
■  arc  typical — about  379.  Similarly  the 
!  answer  to  the  question,  How  many  new 
superintendents  does  Ohio  need?  is 
I  found  by  combining  the  34  who  were 
:  new  to  the  state  with  the  60  who 
i  were  not  new  to  the  state,  a  total  of  94 
:  superintendents  thus  beine  indicated, 
j  It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  great 
many  of  these  superintendents  are  more 
or  less  superintendents  by  courtesy,  for 
j  81  of  the  94  were  reported  from  county 
jurisdictions. 

The  number  of  high'sehool  teachers 
required  in  a  state  is  ^ways  a  matter  of 
interest.  Again  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  to  be  obtained  by  combining 
two  figures.  We  must  have  the  high' 
school  teachers  who  are  new  to  the 
state  and  we  must  also  have  those  who 
moved  into  high'SchooI  teaching  from 
I  some  other  kind  of  school.  I  have 
already  indicated  that  the  number  of 
’  hi^'S^ool  teachers  who  were  new  to 
p  die  state  was  1,349.  To  these  must  be 
j  I  added  319  who  were  new  to  the  kind 
of  school  but  not  to  the  state.  This 
'  makes  a  total  of  1,668  high'sehool 
teachers  required  during  the  year.  If 
^  i  we  add  the  junior  high'sehool  teachers 
I  to  these  we  have  a  grand  total  of  2,323 
secondary  teachers  required  by  the 
^  j  state.  From  one  point  of  view  it  is 
^  desirable  to  include  the  junior  high' 
^  school  teachers  with  the  high'sehool 
teachers.  Both  are  teachers  or  subjects 
J  and  need  a  training  curriculum  which  is 
characterized  by  a  concentration  in  one 
or  two  particular  lines.  It  will  be  of  no 
^  small  interest  to  find  out  when  we 
^  examine  the  supply  side  of  our  question 
I  how  nearly  the  college  output  of  teachers 
J  trained  for  secondary  work  approaches 
the  indicated  two  thousand  three 
hundred. 


We  have  a  vast  amount  of  data 
regarding  the  teachers  who  were  new  in 
various  ways  last  year.  I  have  been 
able  to  intrcxJuce  only  a  few  of  the 
more  general  topics.  Moreover,  the 
whole  question  of  equating  supply  to 
demand  is  left  out  of  account.  It  is 
precisely  as  one  brings  these  two  ideas 
of  production  and  consumption  together 
that  one  really  gets  at  the  adequacy  of 
the  state's  training  establishment.  All 
these  matters,  however,  I  shall  have  to 
defer  to  a  later  occasion.  Meanwhile  I 
may  summarize  these  data  discussed: 

1.  The  question  of  how  many  new 
teachers  Ohio  needs  depends  largely 
upon  the  definition  of  newness.  On  the 
b^is  set  up  in  this  article  5,530  teachers 
were  known  to  have  been  new  teachers 
last  year.  This  figure  is  demonstrably 
less  than  the  true  figure  both  by  reason 
of  our  failure  to  receive  information  and 
because  of  vacancies  which  were  not 
filled.  It  is  estimated  that  the  true  need 

the  state  approximates  six  thousand 
teachers  annually. 

2.  Onc'seventh  of  the  needed  teach' 
ers  came  from  other  states;  one'fifth  were 
old  teachers  returning  to  the  service. 

3.  Ninety'three  percent  were  ap- 
pointed  to  classroom  service.  Seventy- 
two  of  the  remaining  appointees  were 
supervisors,  thirty  of  whom  had  had 
no  experience.  There  were  177  prin- 
cipals  appointed  of  whom  86  had  had  no 
experience.  Finally  34  superintendents 
received  appointment  and  ten  them 
had  had  no  experience. 

4.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  appoint' 
ments  were  to  positions  in  elementary 
schools.  There  were,  however,  1,349 
appointments  to  the  high  school;  and  if 
we  add  the  junior  high-school  appoint- 
ments  the  total  was  1,700  new  positions 
filled  in  the  secondary  schools.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  transfers  from 
other  schools  if  we  wish  to  answer  the 

auestion.  How  many  new  teachers  does 
le  high  school  need?  There  were  319 
transfers  from  other  service  to  high- 
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school  service  making  the  total  number 
of  new  teachers  needed  1,668.  If  the 
junior  high  school  is  added  the  total  is 
2,323. 

5.  Information  was  received  from 
1,402  teachers  without  previous  exper¬ 
ience  as  to  the  grades  to  which  uey 
were  appointed.  About  one-half  of 
them  took  primary  grade  positions.  Less 
than  two-thirds  as  many  were  appointed 
to  intermediate  grades  and  only  51  to 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The 
pohcy  apparently  is  to  appoint  inex¬ 
perienced  teachers  to  the  primary  grades. 
Teachers  appointed  to  secondary  schools 
teach  subjects  rather  than  grades. 
Records  were  received  from  1,878  such 
teachers,  of  whom  one-half  taught  one 
subject,  one  quarter  taught  two  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  remaining  quarter,  three  to 


eight  subjects.  Nearly  6ve  hundred 
tochers  taught  three  or  more  subjects. 

6.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  moving 
about  in  the  state,  2,215  teachers 
transferring  from  one  supervisory  dis¬ 
trict  (city,  exempted  village,  or  county) 
to  arKsther. 

7.  As  to  the  rank  to  which  the  new 
teachers  were  appointed,  there  were  177 
principab  plus  202  who  although  dd 
teachers  altered  their  rank,  making  a 
total  of  379  principals  required.  Thirty- 
four  new  appointees  were  superintend¬ 
ents  and  sixty  more  were  transferred  to 
superintendetKies  from  other  ranks. 
This  makes  a  total  of  94  new  supenn- 
tendents.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
many  of  these  were  in  small  places,  since 
81  of  the  94  were  reported  from  county 
jurisdictions. 


A  Progress  Report  on  a  Few  Selected  Projects 

B.  R.  Buckingham 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  University 


When  we  came  to  write  our  annual 
report  we  found  that  we  had  eighteen 
research  projects  on  which  considerable 
work  had  been  done  during  the  year. 
Some  of  these  projects  have  scarcely 
been  mentioned  in  the  Bulletin.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  briefly  describe  a  few  of 
these  problems. 

Project  1.  Class'size. — Our  readers 
will  at  once  say  that  this  is  nothing  new. 
Dr.  Stevenson,  however,  has  been  giving 
scxne  new  slants  on  the  subject.  He  has 
a  monograph  all  ready  for  publication 
which  will  summarize  a  portion  of  the 
work  he  has  done  this  year.  This 
monograph  refers  entirely  to  elementary- 
school  conditions.  One  of  the  things 
Dr.  Stevenson  has  done  this  time  is  to 
consider  classes  differing  from  each  other 
by  small  amounts.  He  has  thus  been 
able  to  approach  the  problem  of  the  best 
size  of  cla^.  The  idea  was  to  find  out 
how  large  a  class  might  be  made  before 


a  decrease  in  efficiency  was  obtained 
For  example,  he  took  a  class-size  d 
forty-five  and  applied  this  as  a  critical 
size  to  classes  in  the  second  grade.  He 
found  that  in  that  grade  pupils  were 
better  taught  when  they  were  classified 
in  groups  of  less  than  forty-five  than 
they  were  when  the  class  was  increased 
beyond  this  point.  On  the  other  hand 
he  found  that  in  grades  v  and  vn  the 
critical  size  was  larger  than  forty-five. 
When  the  seventh-grade  classes  increase 
beyond  forty-five  there  is  no  loss  in 
advantage.  Indeed  no  loss  was  found 
in  the  fifth  grade  when  classes  exceeded 
forty-eight.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
independently  of  other  conditions  than 
the  size  of  the  class  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  may  be  expected  to  begin  to 
operate  in  the  case  of  the  second  grade 
at  least  by  the  time  the  size  of  class 
reaches  forty-five.  In  grades  v  and  vn 
the  point  of  diminishing  returns  is 
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somewhat  indeterminate  but  is  prob- 
ably  beyond  forty'hve. 

Project  11.  Effective  publicity. — Since 
the  beginning  of  its  school  publicity 
studies  a  year  ago,  the  Bureau  has 
practically  become  a  national  clearing 
house  on  this  topic.  Two  new  projects 
have  been  carried  out  this  year.  One 
had  to  do  with  a  tentative  calendar  for 
continuous  school  publicity.  Mr. 
Edward  R.  Johnson,  a  graduate  student 
working  under  the  direction  of  Dr, 
Stevenson,  compiled  a  calendar  and 
sent  it  out  to  superintendents  for  their 
criticism  and  suggestions.  The  returns 
were  tabulated  and  made  the  basis  c£  an 
article  which  appeared  in  Volume  111, 
Number  14,  of  the  Educational  Research 
Bulletin.  Some  of  the  favorable  com' 
ments  on  this  study  follow: 

1  think  your  idea  is  a  good  one  and  I  shall  be 
gbd  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  completed  calendar. 
Su^ntendent  of  SchooU,  Bluffton,  Indiana. 

Pine  idea — your  Bureau  is  d^g  excellent  work, 
functioning  in  a  helpful  and  practical  way. 
Supflintendent  of  Schools,  Paletttne,  Texas. 

Your  publki^  calendar  received.  It  is  very 
interesting.  If  any  devek»ments  arise  from  time 
to  time,  I  will  be  delighted  to  send  them  to  you. 
Superintendent  Schools,  Son  Jose,  Californio. 

Your  publicity  calendar  appears  to  be  6tted 
puticularly  for  needs  in  Ohio,  but  is  applicable 
anywhere.  I  think  your  stisdent  has  done  a 
remarkably  good  piece  of  work.  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Middletoum,  Connecticut. 

I  have  made  some  additions  to  your  cakixlar 
and  am  very  much  interested  in  the  project. 
Superintendent  Schools,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Your  calendar  of  publidty  items  certainly  fills  a 
prominent  need.  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Webster  City,  louia. 

I  have  examined  the  tentative  calendar  on  coo' 
tinuous  publidty  for  schools  and  thank  you  for 
lending  it  to  me.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
useful  undertaking.  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Bennington,  Vermont. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Koch,  research  assistant  in 
the  Bureau,  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  “Non'Newspa^r  Possibilities 
in  Continuous  Publicity.  ’  Many  cities 
make  mistakes  in  failing  to  use  regular 
school  work  and  extra'curricular  activi' 
ties  as  a  means  of  keeping  their  patrons 
in  touch  with  school  problems.  Mr. 


Koch  has  made  an  effort  to  organize 
and  classify  the  different  agencies  and 
activities  available.  After  the  material 
had  been  carefully  worked  over,  it  was 
submitted  to  superintendents  through' 
out  the  United  States  who  are  definitely 
interested  in  the  topic.  They  were 
asked  to  give  further  suggestions.  The 
data  are  now  being  tabulated  and  a 
report  is  published  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  opinion  of  school  superintendents 
in  respect  to  this  project  is  indicated  by 
the  following: 

This  certainly  is  a  worthwhile  pre^t.  You 
have  covered  the  field  so  well  that  1  can  think  of 
nothing  more  to  add.  Superintendent  of  Sdwols, 
Kingsport,  Tennessee. 

I  have  gone  into  the  Non^Newspaper  Possi* 
bihties  in  Continuous  Schod  Publicity  and  find 
the  list  so  complete  that  I  have  nothing  to  add. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  send  me  a  copy  of 
the  report  whim  it  is  completed.  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Cairo,  lUinou. 

We  are  running  our  high  school  in  six  separate 
buildings  pending  the  erection  of  the  new 
structure  aixl  that  doesn't  leave  much  time  for 
research  work.  We  are  able,  however,  to 
recognize  the  value  of  the  educational  work  your 
institution  is  doing  and  are  glad  to  assist  you  in 
whatever  we  may.  Superintendent  of  Schoolt, 
Warwick,  Rhode  Island. 

Projea  49.  A  Study  of  Report 
Cards. — The  report  card  is  one  of  the 
administrative  devices  that  has  almost 
universal  usage.  The  frequence  of  issu' 
ance,  the  form  of  the  card,  and  the  items 
that  appear  upon  it  are  of  wide  interest. 
Its  importance  as  a  medium  of  communi' 
cation  between  the  school  and  the  home, 
and  its  potential  influence  warrant  an 
investigation  to  ascertain  those  char' 
acteristics  which  are  most  prevalent  and 
those  which  seem  most  valuable  from 
an  administrative  standpoint. 

The  study  was  begun  during  the 
Autumn  Quarter.  To  get  a  representa' 
tive  cross'secti(Mi  of  the  practice  through' 
out  the  country  circular  letters  were  sent 
to  146  teacher'training  institutions  of 
university  grade,  to  325  cities  selected  at 
random  from  those  whose  population 
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ranged  from  ten  thousand  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  to  seventy  cities  exceed¬ 
ing  one  hundred  thousand  in  population, 
to  100  county  organizations  outside  of 
Ohio,  selected  at  random,  and  to  the  88 
counties  of  Ohio.  The  school  author¬ 
ities  in  all  these  cases  were  asked  to 
submit  samples  of  the  reports  to  parents 
in  use  in  their  various  types  of  schools. 
Returns  were  secured  from  65  teacher¬ 
training  institutions,  319  cities,  and  117 
counties.  These  yielded  842  usable 
forms — 452  elementary,  320  high,  and  70 
junior  high. 

From  a  study  of  the  report  cards 
received  it  was  found  that  Ae  general 
appearance,  size,  and  set-up  exhibited 
CTeat  diversity.  Over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  different  sizes  were  found,  but  the 
most  common  size  (4  inches  by  6  inches) 
comprised  only  20  percent  of  the  total, 
while  51  percent  of  the  sizes  occurred 
less  than  five. times  each.  White  was 
found  to  be  the  popular  color,  with 
yellow  a  distant  second. 

There  is  no  agreement  as  t^  the 
proper  interval  between  re^rts. 
Twenty-seven  percent  of  the  junior 
high  schools  and  elementary  schools, 
with  the  exception  of  those  attached  to 
teacher-training  institutions,  issue  reports 
monthly.  The  latter  show  a  slight 
tendency  to  favor  the  six-weeks  plan. 
This  interval  also  finds  favor  with  39 
percent  of  the  junior  high  schools, 
and  with  high  schools  in  cities  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  in  population. 
In  the  larger  cities  the  high  schools 
issuing  reports  quarterly  exceed  in 
number  those  issuing  either  monthly 
or  every  six  weeks.  In  this  practice 
they  are  joined  by  27  percent  of  the 
junior  high  schools.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  the  optimal  interval  is  yet  to  be 
determined. 

Academic  achievement  is  rated  in 
scxne  form  of  letter  rating  upon  60 
percent  of  the  cards  studied.  About 
one-third  still  report  in  terms  of  the 
pure  percentage  scale.  Eight  forms  were 
found  upon  which  there  was  evidence 


of  an  attempt  to  distribute  marks  in 
terms  of  the  normal  curve  of  frequency. 
The  median  distribution  of  the  per¬ 
centages  given  yielded  the  following: 
7-22-42-22-7.  Other  cities  doubtless 
employ  statistical  procedures  in  com-  h 
piling  their  marks,  but  their  report 
cards  give  no  indication  of  that  fact.  I 

There  are  signs  of  a  distinct  and  ' 
significant  movement  which  is  attempt-  I 
ing  to  make  objective  the  hitherto  more  ■ 
intangible  elements  of  personal  and  civic 
character  development,  by  analyzing 
the  desirable  ends  into  activities,  habits,  ' 
and  attitudes  suited  to  the  stage  of 
development  of  the  child  and  by  record-  i, 
ing  the  extent  to  which  these  traits  are  I; 
being  achieved.  At  present,  the  move-  ' 
ment  is  largely  limited  to  the  lower  : 
grades,  although  it  has  large  possibilities  | 
for  all  grades  and  for  all  types  of  subject  f 
matter.  Its  tendency  is  to  make  reports 
to  parents  more  diagnostic.  1 

The  health  report  does  not  appear 
upon  the  same  form  as  that  for  scholar¬ 
ship.  Deportment  appeared  upon  76.5 
percent  of  the  elementary  forms  and 
upon  40  percent  of  the  high-schod 
forms;  effort  upon  50  percent  of  the 
elementary  and  7  percent  of  the  high- 
school  forms. 

The  study  is  at  present  in  its  con¬ 
cluding  stage.  The  desirable  elements 
which  have  been  discovered  are  now 
being  brought  together  and  incorporated 
into  a  series  of  suggested  report  forms 
for  general  use. 

Project  16.  One-room  rural  teachers. — 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  professional 
status  of  teachers  in  the  one-room  rural 
schools  of  Ohio,  twenty-one  county 
superintendents  were  asked  by  Dr. 
Ashbaugh  to  cooperate  in  the  securing 
of  the  needed  data  from  their  teachers. 
Twenty  replied  to  the  invitation,  and 
returns  were  secured  from  1,1 14  teachers, 
representing  every  part  of  the  state. 
The  returns  show  wide  variations  in 
the  proportion  of  new  teachers  employed, 
length  of  tenure,  amount  of  salary,  and 
amount  of  training.  A  more  detailed 
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report  will  be  distributed  later,  but  on 
the  basis  of  these  returns  the  typical  one' 
room  rural  teacher  in  Ohio,  as  indicated 
by  the  medians  in  the  various  dis' 
tnbutions,  may  be  characterized  as 
folbws: 

She  is  a  young  woman  twenty'two  years  of 
tgt,  who  has  had  two  years  or  less  of  training 
beyond  hi^  school,  with  some  practice  teaching 
u  a  part  of  her  course.  She  is  teaching  her  third 
year  in  a  school  having  seven  or  eight  grades  with 
twenty'two  children  coming  from  eleven  homes 
m  the  community.  She  resides  at  home  outside 
of  the  district  in  which  she  teaches;  and  receives 
approximately  $825  for  an  eight'tnonths'  term. 
^  reads  two  journals  whi^  she  considers 
educational,  one  of  which  is  the  >{omMl 
IiutTuctor  and  Pnmdry  Plana.  She  has  read  two 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  Books,  but 
00  other  professional  books  during  the  year. 

Projea  25.  Rural'school  libraries. — 
An  examination  of  the  books  in  the 
bbraries  of  all  rural  schools  in  one 
county  as  made  by  Dr.  Ashbaugh 
revealed  a  variation  from  16  to  4^ 
volumes.  One-half  of  these  schools  had 
less  than  125  books,  and  onc'fourth  had 
less  than  90.  These  lists  included 
all  books,  old  textbooks  as  well  as  newly 
acquired  volumes  of  the  Pupils'  Reading 
Circle.  A  classification  of  the  titles 
shows  40  percent  to  be  in  the  field  of 
English  literature,  including  fiction, 
descriptive  and  narrative  prose,  poetry, 
and  essays;  17  percent  were  in  science; 
15  percent  in  history  and  citizenship;  11 
percent  were  textbooks,  including  sup¬ 
plementary  readers;  8  percent,  geog¬ 
raphy;  3  percent,  biography;  2  percent, 
agriculture;  and  2  percent,  reference 
works,  not  including  dictionaries.  Less 
than  one  percent  were  hygiene  books 
and  less  than  one  percent  were  diction¬ 
aries,  Bibles,  and  books  devoted  to  art 
and  music. 

In  extending  the  study,  ten  other 
county  superintendents  sent  lists  of 
books  from  their  average  and  poorest 
libraries.  Three  of  the  ten  superin¬ 
tendents  stated  that  one  or  more  schools 
in  the  county  had  no  library  at  all. 
The  other  seven  showed  their  poorest 


libraries  to  have  from  28  to  121  volumes. 
The  number  of  boeJes  per  school  in  the 
ten  libraries  classified  by  superintendents 
as  average  varied  from  29  to  215.  The 
average  number  of  volumes  in  the  poorest 
libraries  was  50,  and  in  the  so-called 
average  libraries,  131.  A  classification 
of  the  types  of  books  showed  close 
correspondence  with  the  results  obtained 
in  the  one  county  where  all  schools  were 
reported. 


Professor  Morrison,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  School  Administration,  will 
present  an  address  before  the  Elementary 
PriiKipals'  Sectiem  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  Indianapolis. 
He  will  speak  upon  “A  Job- Analysis  of 
the  School  Principalship  as  a  Basis  for 
the  Preparation  of  Principals.” 

Doctor  P.  R.  Stevenson,  of  the 
Bjureau  of  Educational  Research,  will 
te:  h  during  the  Summer  School  at 
Georr^  Pcalxxly  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashv  lie,  Tennessee.  He  will  give 
courses  in  city-school  administration, 
the  principles  of  secondary  education, 
the  supervision  erf  teaching,  and  the 
junior  high  school. 

Work  on  the  Marietta  high  school  is 
going  on  rapidly.  Concrete  has  been 
poured  for  the  first  two  floors  and 
the  bricklayers  are  doing  their  best  to 
make  a  showing.  This  new  high  school 
is  placed  upon  a  twenty-two  acre  site 
and  when  completed  will  give  the 
high-school  pupils  of  Marietta  an  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  surpassed  by  few 
schools  in  the  state. 

The  fourth  year  of  the  high  school  will 
be  added  to  the  Orange  High  School 
next  year  and  a  first-grade  charter  will  be 
secured.  The  enrollment  has  grown  so 
rapidly  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
a  third  story  to  the  building  within  the 
next  year. 
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COMMENCEMENT 

The  conunencement  season  is  in  full 
swing.  Appropriate  exercises  are  every- 
where  being  held.  In  some  instances 
they  mark  the  successful  completion  of 
the  elementary  grades.  In  others  they 
have  reference  to  the  junior  high  schools, 
senior  high  schoob,  or  colleges.  In  some 
states  the  eighth-grade  pupib  from  all 
over  a  given  county  are  brought  together 
fOT  suci  an  occasion.  The  consolidated 
schoob  and  vilbge  schoob  make  quite  as 
much,  if  not  more,  of  commencement 
than  do  the  cities.  Indeed,  in  the  smaller 
places  the  occasion  b  one  real 
neighborhood  interest.  The  graduate 
are  known  to  nearly  everyone,  and  the 
entire  community  meets  to  pay  respect 
to  the  members  of  the  class,  to  rejoice 
with  them  in  their  success,  and  to  speed 
them  into  the  future. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  so  often,  the 
word  commencemeru  implies  that  thb 
youth  b  commencing  something.  Applied 
to  the  close  of  the  high-school  career,  it 
means  that  preparation  for  life  b  closing 
and  life  itself  b  beginning;  that  the 
period  of  swaddling  clothes  b  past  and 
the  age  of  manhood  and  womanhood  is 
at  the  dawn.  Although  for  many  of 
these  young  people  training  in  colleges 
and  te^nical  sch<x)b  b  contempbted;  for 
a  still  larger  number  the  days  of  formal 
education  have  ceased. 


While  there  has  been  an  extensive 
reaction  against  the  general  statement 
that  school  is  a  preparation  for  life, 
the  truth  remains  that  society  has 
definitely  created  the  school  for  that 
purpose.  Those  who  oppose  the  idea 
usually  insbt  that  children  are  living 
quite  as  truly  during  the  school  period 
as  they  will  ever  five  afterward,  and 
that  school  should  be  life  and  not  simply 
a  preparation.  With  thb  attitude  we 
agree  except  when  its  adminbtration 
involves  the  other  extreme — that  the 
present  interests  and  activities  of  the 
children  fumbh  all  that  is  necessary 
for  determining  the  work  of  the  school. 
A  common  ground  should  be  found  for 
the  proponents  of  the  two  ideas  on  the 
basb  of  method  and  materbb  used  in 
the  school  procedure.  We  must,  during 
the  formal  educative  period,  give  the 
child  the  benefit  of  the  accumubted 
wisdom  of  the  race,  else  no  prowess  is 
possible.  In  thb  sense  the  school  is 
and  should  be  a  preparation  for  life. 
The  materbb  and  methods  by  which 
thb  accumubted  wisdom  shall  be  passed 
on  in  a  minimum  length  time  to  the 
children  should  be  selected  and  used 
with  full  recognition  of  the  personality, 
stage  development,  and  capacities 
the  individual  child.  Thb  recognizes 
him  as  a  living  individual  with  present 
rights  and  privueges. 

If  we  consider  the  school  as  the  agent 
of  society  in  the  preparation  of  children 
for  life,  we  must  ^ink  carefully  and 
analyze  closely  the  demands  of  life  in 
ordCT  that  we  may  determine  whether 
or  not  the  schoob  are  actually  preparing 
for  it.  If  we  interpret  civilized  life 
correctly  in  terms  of  present-day  socbl 
needs,  the  schoob  must  look  well  to  the 
preparation  of  the  children  in  certain 
respects.  Among  these  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing; 

1.  The  schoob  should  prepare  chil¬ 
dren  to  work.  No  satisfactory  sub¬ 
stitute  has  yet  been  found  for  honest, 
consistent,  persistent  labor,  mental  or 
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'  physical.  Respect  for  the  worker  in 
any  field  who  performs  his  labor  as  a 
craftsman,  who  takes  pnde  in  his 
accomplishment,  who  recognizes  that 
toil  in  any  legitimate  field  is  honorable 
;  and  that  the  worker  is  worthy  of  hire 
]  should  be  inculcated  in  all  our  children. 

2.  The  school  should  prepare  chib 
dren  to  exercise  independent  judgment. 

■  During  the  life  erf  each  of  them  there  will 
i  be  a  long  series  of  questions  which  must 
be  answered,  if  they  are  to  be  answered 
t  rightly  on  a  basis  of  fact  rather  than  of 
I  prejudice.  Each  individual  needs  to  be 
r  prepared  to  recognize  the  problems 

i'  which  face  him,  to  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  ascertaining  the  truth  of 
the  situation,  and  to  feel  the  need  erf 
1  deciding  each  questiem  in  terms  of  all 


available  data.  This  rules  out  the 
influences  of  prejudice  and  demagoguery. 

3.  The  school  must  prepare  students 
to  bear  social  responsibility.  A  recogni' 
tion  that  every  privilege  involves  a 
duty  and  every  right  a  responsibility  is  of 
tremendous  importance  in  a  demo^cy. 

If  during  the  school  years  the  children 
have  been  learning  the  lessons  of  wcurk 
and  indepradent  judgment  and  social 
responsibility;  if  they  nave  had  practice 
in  these  activities,  then  commencement 
season  passes  them  into  the  freer  life 
of  the  world  somewhat  fitted  to  carry  on. 
If  it  has  not  done  so,  the  commencement 
season  removes  much  of  the  careful 
guidance  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  without  an  ad^uate  prepara' 
don  for  the  new  freedom.  e.  j.  a. 


More  Evidence  Concerning  Large  and  Small  Classes 

P.  R.  Stevenson 
Ohio  State  Univertity 


An  extensive  study*  of  the  relative 
efficiency  of  large  and  small  high'school 
classes  was  made  by  the  author  in  1920. 
The  experiment  was  conducted  in 
Chicago  with  several  (rf  the  large  schools 
cooperating.  The  data  here  presented 
are  insufficient  to  make  a  case  independ' 
ent  of  the  previous  study,  but  serve  as 
supporting  evidence.  The  cities  which 
cooperated  in  this  smaller  study  were 
Lynn,  Massachusetts;  Covington,  Ken' 
tucky;  and  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Method  of  procedure. — In  the  scheme 
of  organization  used  a  large  and  a  small 
class  were  taught  by  <Mie  teacher. 
Pupils  were  classified  on  the  basis  of 
intelligence  tests  and  were  arranged  in 
the  large  or  small  sections  so  that  the 
average  intelligence  and  variability  of 


M  (1)  Stevenson,  P.  R.  SitmUct  CUMe«  or  Lsrger.  Bloocn* 
ington,  Illtnoif.  Public  School  Publishing  Cooptny,  1923. 
^  (Journal  of  Educational  Research  Monographs,  No.  4.) 
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the  sectiems  of  each  pair  of  classes  were 
approximately  the  same.  Since  we  had 
tM  same  teacher  for  a  large  and  a  small 
class,  and  since  the  two  groups  of  pupils 
were  of  approximately  equal  intelligence 
and  variability,  comparisons  between 
the  pairs  erf  classes  were  possible. 

Data  from  a  pair  of  algebra  classes. — 
In  the  two  sections  of  Table  I  data  are 
given  for  a  pair  of  algebra  classes  taught 
by  one  teacher.  The  large  class  contains 
37  pupils  and  the  small  (xie  15  pupils. 
Pupil  number  one  in  the  large  cla^  had 
an  intelligence  score  of  144.  His  exam' 
ination  mark  was  92  and  his  term  mark 
76.  Similar  scores  are  indicated  for  the 
other  pupils.  The  average  intelligence 
mark  for  the  large  class  was  107.5,  while 
that  of  the  small  class  was  109.9.  On 
the  examinaticMi  mark  the  pupils  in  the 
large  class  obtained  73.1>  ^d  pupib  in 
the  small  class,  76.3.  On  me  term 
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mark,  however,  the  large  class  surpassed 
the  small  one  by  one  and  two'tenths 
points,  for  the  mark  for  the  large  class 
was  83.8,  and  that  for  the  small  class, 
82.6. 


Tabu  I.  Data  from  a  Pair  of  Algebra 
Claebm — Large  Clam 


Pum 

Rating  or  Puni 

ON 

Intelligence 

Examination 

Tenn 

1 . 

144 

92 

76 

2 . 

96 

83 

83 

3 . . 

107 

83 

91 

4 . 

117 

74 

75 

5 . 

90 

74 

88 

6 . 

92 

89 

88 

7 . 

95 

91 

91 

8 . 

no 

54 

81 

9 . 

79 

40 

76 

10 . 

73 

73 

93 

11 . 

no 

80 

81 

12 . 

117 

78 

90 

13 . 

163 

85 

88 

14 . 

93 

93 

88 

15 . 

151 

65 

81 

16 . 

145 

65 

78 

17 . 

87 

55 

70 

18 . 

107 

95 

94 

19 . 

67 

8 

61 

20 . 

88 

66 

82 

21 . 

73 

14 

,  M 

22 . 

123 

92 

93 

23 . 

124 

63 

81 

24 . 

125 

75 

83 

25 . 

95 

100 

96 

26 . 

169 

78 

83 

27 . 

120 

83 

91 

28 . 

122 

88 

9! 

29 . 

79 

84 

86 

30 . 

115 

88 

86 

31 . 

126 

84 

81 

32 . 

141 

86 

93 

33 . 

137 

85 

93 

34 . 

105 

33 

66 

35 . 

102 

70 

91 

36 . 

89 

74 

90 

37 . 

102 

65 

78 

Tool . 

3.978 

2.705 

3,101 

Avenge . 

107.5 

73.1 

83.8 

The  results  from  five  different  subjects 
are  given  in  Table  II.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  large  classes  in  each  subject 
were  approximately  twice  the  size  of 
the  small  ones,  and  that  the  average 
intelligence  rating  of  the  small  classes 
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was  slightly  higher  than  that  for  the 
large  classes.  In  the  last  line  of  the 
table,  we  find  the  average  intelligence 
rating  for  all  the  pupils  in  the  large 
classes  was  105.1,  while  the  average 
rating  for  the  small  classes  was  107.2. 
The  average  examination  marks  cff  the 
large  and  small  classes  were  69.8  for 
the  former,  and  71.4  for  the  latter. 
The  smaller  classes  had  the  advantage 
of  one  and  six-tenths  points.  The 


Tabu  I.  Data  from  a  Pair  of  Algebra 
Clabbeb — Small  Class 


Punt 

Rating  or  Punt 

ON 

Intelligence 

Etuniration 

Term 

141 

1  64 

2 . 

72 

58 

81 

3 . 

102 

67 

83 

4 . 

108 

72 

70 

5 . 

92 

77 

69 

6 . 

121 

89 

85 

7  . 

94 

93 

85 

8 . 

111 

93 

91 

9 . 

101 

63 

80 

10 . 

101 

91 

78 

11 . 

99 

100 

96 

12 . 

88 

57 

72 

13 . 

119 

94 

89 

14 . 

147 

60 

86 

15 . 

153 

94 

90 

Tool . 

1.649 

1.144 

|J39 

Avenge . 

109  9 

76  3 

82.6 

term  mark  is  doubtless  a  better  indication 
of  the  pupil’s  learning  during  the 
semester.  Again  the  large  classes  had  a 
lower  average,  but  the  difference  was 
only  .5  in  favor  of  the  small  groups. 

We  do  not  know  the  amount 
superiority  which  a  small  class  ought 
to  show  over  a  large  one  before  it 
justifies  itself.  We  certainly  hesitate 
to  say  that  one  or  two  points  cm  the 
percentage  scale  is  sufficient  to  justify 
small  classes  of  approximately  one-half 
the  size  of  large  ortes.  Since  the  amount 
of  money  spent  for  teaching  in  a  modem 
high  school  approximates  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  total  cost,  the 
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question  of  the  size  of  classes  is  a  highly  their  size  has  never  been  justified  by 
important  consideration  in  the  total  experimentation.  If  a  city  finds  itself 


amount  of  money  spent  for  schools. 
The  high'school  classes  are  small  in 
compariscm  with  elementary  classes,  and 


in  a  critical  financial  position,  increasing 
the  size  of  high'School  classes  will  be  an 
effective  means  of  saving  money. 


Table  II.  Coupakiion  or  Avibagb  Intblugencb  Scoms,  Tebu  Maeke,  and 
Examination  Masks 


Non'Newspaper  Possibilities  in  Continuous  j 
School  Publicity 

Haklan  C.  Koch  \ 

Ohio  Stdtc  Universtt^t  ^ 


The  most  important  external  factor 
contributing  to  the  well-being  cff  every 
school  system  in  America  todiy  is  an 
informed  public;  for  there  needs  must  be 
sympathetic  support  if  progress  is  to 
be  made,  and  the  public  possibly  will 
not  tender  such  assistance  if  it  be 
unadvised  cn:  misadvised  in  regard  to 
what  the  schools  are  doing. 

Oirrect  publicity  answers  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  how  the  public  can  be  won, 
and  the  biggest  element  in  such  a 
program  of  information  is  the  child 
himself,  what  he  is  doing  for  the  school 
and  what  the  school  is  doing  for  him. 
In  short,  parents  are  interested  in  those 
things  wldch  affect  their  children,  listen 
to  their  discussion  of  the  coming  school 
events  and  present  themselves  at  the 
public  futKtions  in  which  their  sons  and 
daughters  appear,  later  to  speak  of  their 
experiences  with  the  neighbor  next 


door  and  thereby  create  an  ever-widening 
dissemination  eff  school  news. 

The  school  in  general  lends  itself  to 
its  own  advertisement  in  another  way. 
As  a  community  social  and  service  center 
its  px>ssibilities  cannot  be  piaralleled,  and 
the  benefit  which  it  can  render  its  p^atrons 
announces  to  the  community  at  large 
that  the  central  idea  of  the  institution  is 
service. 

Such  typjcs  of  activity  as  arc  not  so 
evident,  can  be  handled  in  various 
publications  emanating  from  the  office 
of  the  supicrintendcnt  and  from  the 
student  body  itself.  These  publications 
afford  the  sdiool  an  opportunity  to\be 
heard  in  a  most  intimate  fashion  and^at 
moderate  expicnse.  Bulletins  addres^  ' 
to  piatrons  individually  have  the  added 
psychological  value  which  inheres  in  the 
individual's  appreciation  of  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  important  to  have  his  suppx^t 
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solicited  by  an  important  public  organiza^ 
tion. 

Certain  considerations  of  this  type 
publicity  are  presented  herewith.  Every 
school  system,  large  or  small,  has  within 
it  those  elements  which  are,  in  them¬ 
selves,  valuable  for  purposes  of  publicity 
and  require  no  external  medium  for  their 
dissemination  Since  they  represent 
what  the  schools  actually  are  doing, 
they  have  the  added  value  of  being  free 
from  any  taint  of  desim  which  some¬ 
times  mars  publicity  or  the  newspaper 
kind. 


spring  in  the  various  schools  and  sections 
cx  the  city.  These  culminate  in  a 
commcHi  field  day  on  Belmont  Plateau, 
which  is  a  great  spectacle  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  Division  d 
F^ysical  Educatiem.  The  officials  in 
ch^ge  this  occasion  believe  that  it  is 
something  more  than  the  ordinary  field 
meet. 

Lead,  South  Dakota,  puts  on  an 
exhibition  of  physical-training  stimts 
in  a  unique  way.  The  junior  high- 
school  boys  deoQonstrate  pyramid  budd¬ 
ing,  tumbling,  and  so  forth  in  a  local 


I. 

Pupil  Activities 

attraction  and  exhibition  of  the 

Pkyaical  Coatcata 

which  the  schools 

are  doing. 

Football 

CkeM  and  cbeckera 

Claha 

BaaebaU 

Swimming 

JEngliah 

Health 

Baaket-ball 

Roller  fkating 

French 

Canning 

•Track 

Gymnaiiwn  camtviU 

Spaniah 

Hi-Y 

Volley  baU 

-^Fidd  meet* 

German 

Boy  Scout! 

Indoor  baaeball 

Team  fiectiona 

Latin 

Girl  Scout! 

BowUdc 

Tenou 

Hockey 

^Gotf 

Skitiif 

loe  dkacing  oo  kIiooI  poott 
^  Boonf 
Cricket 
HandlaU 

Muehball 

Marfaiee 

Hiking 

Cite-lyint 

Wreethng 

Archery 

RiSrchib* 

■jf  Oaodngdubi 


Athletic  record!  (team  and 
indmdual) 

State  toumamenta 
Diviaiooal  toumamenta 
Oty  toumamenta 

^  Horaethoe  pitching 
^  Inttr-daaa  toumamenta 
Play  daya  aitd  play  featiaala 
Croaa  country  hikea 
Boy  Scout  athletica  in 
achool  plant 

Selectaon  and  reoogoitico  of 
the  athlete  ahowing  beat 
aportamanahip 
Awarding  emfalema  to  team 
memben 

The  paaaing  cf  the  badge 
and  letter  teat 


Shakeapeare 
Audubon 
Nature  atudy 
Reading 
Debating 

Glee  duba 
Orcheattia 
Banda 
Quartet! 

hSuaic  appredatioo 
Mandolin 


The  list  of  activities  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  here  is  represeiitative  of  what 
schools  widely  distributed  throu^out 
the  United  States  are  doing.  It  was 
compiled  frexn  several  do^  annual 
school  repeats  and  through  direct  ccare- 
spondence  with  superintendents  and 
directors  of  pupil  activity. 

I^iladelphia  holds  field  days  every 


--Radio 

Dedaiaung 

Art 

Parliamentary 
Current  eacnta 
Poetry 
Trayd 
Short  atory 

General  agriculture 
Stock  judging 
Stock  raiaing 
Poultry  judging 

Poultry  raiaing 
Garden 
Matbematica 
Big  brother 
Big  aiater 


Camp  Fire  Girla 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Junior  Red  Croaa  (firat  aid) 
Athletic  Aaaociation 
Hiking 

Swimming 

Skating 

Tenoia  (aB  forma  of  minor 
athletica) 

Clothing 
Home  Bconnmica 

Camera 

Staatp 

Girl  Reaervea 


Sefadarahip 

Joutnaliam 
Dtamatica 
Civic  League 
Honor  aocietiea 
High-School  Uoaon  (coo- 
aolidated  or^niatioo  of 
all  high-acbool  activitiea) 

Poatet 

Normal  training 
Friendahip 

Boya’  Coding.  Bread 

auba 
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XviMiUctic  CmtuM 
Ontorical  (local.  lecioaal.  Mate) 

Debate  (local,  icfioaal.  elate) 

Slock  and  poukry  judfiac 
Oop  rowing 

Speed  and  accuracy  in  etenograpliy 
Moaic  memory 

Eaay  writing  (good  roada.  cbemlatry,  and  die  like) 

Joumalictic  oompoaitiaa 

Spelling 

Penmanahip 

Attendance 

Punctuality 

Patriotic  dramatiatinn  and  tablaaui 
Paganta 

John  Brown  pbyaical  teata 
Latin 

Current  euenta  bee 
Poature  drive 
Health  habiu 

Inter-room  competitive  ainging  aa  P.  T.  A.  attractaon 
Literary 

Budhouae  building 
General  dramatica 
Band  (local,  atate,  national) 

C3ioral  conteata  among  elementary  acboola 
Eitemporaneoua  apeaking 
Harmonica 
W.  C.  T.  U. 

College  dub 
General  literary 

Tag  day  for  iixligent  ftmd  (poor  pupd  benefit) 

Sate  promoted  conteata  in  aeoondary  aubjeca 
Ticket  aeUing  (one  city  repora  a  conteat  in  the  aelling  ot 
tickea  (or  down-toavn  moving  picturea  on  a  percentage 
baaia,  the  proceeda  being  placed  in  the  iccreatian  ftmd.) 

Social 

Ctarn  partiea 
Camivala 
Dancea 
Reoeptiooa 

Teaa 

Inter-dam  aodala 
Entertainment  of  teachera 
Cbm  picnica 

Banqueo  far  athletea,  debatera,  and  ocher  mter-achool 
repreaenahvea 
Graduating  claw  banquea 
Publication  ataf  banquea 

Comiaimity  Service 

(3ean-up  activitiea:  back-yarda,  front  yarda.  baaementa. 

attica,  porchea,  guttera,  vacant  Iota,  atreet  a^na 
Faulting  of  houaea,  tooma,  fioore.  woodwork,  walla,  ou^ 
buildinga,  (iencea 

Planting  of  vegetable  prdena.  lower  gardena.  lower  btaea, 
gram  plota,  ahrubbery.  treea 
Trimming  of  treea,  hedgea,  ahrufaa 
Killing  of  rata,  mice,  and  ocher  peaa 
Prevention  of  the  accumubtian  of  rubfaiab,  fuD  aah  cana, 
prbage 


Swat-the-ly  campaigna 
Moaquito  campaigna 

Savinga  through  aale  of  metal  junk,  rubber,  paper 
Kindnem  to  atray  animala  and  reporting  of  dangetoua  or 
aflicted  onea 

Partkipatioo  in  ag  daya,  bundle  daya,  atamp  aalea.  Junior 
Red  Croaa,  fire  prevention  daya,  poppy  aaka,  bird  daya. 
Arbor  Day,  anti-ciprene  movementa,  health  progiama, 
Mother'a  Day,  patriocic  programa,  thrift,  community 
cheat 

Junior  trafic  o&cen  at  dangetoua  croaatnp 
Boy  Scout,  Girl  Scout,  and  Camp  Fire  laaiatiivT  on  public 
occaaicoa 

Junior  Chambera  of  Commerce.  Rotariaiia,  Kiwaniana 
'Contributicioa  of  free  muaic  to  local  civic  bodiea  by  atudent 
organiationa 

Cate  and  entertainment  of  unfartunatt  and  needy:  coya 
from  achool  ahopa  far  poor  and  abut-ina,  ptmena  from 
home-economica  departmena  for  the  aame,  entertain' 
ment  of  public  warda  aixi  abut-ina  by  achool  muaical 
crgaiuatiana,  donationa  of  vegeablea  from  achool 
gardena  to  orphanaga  and  homea  far  aged,  aervioe  in 
nuraery  for  children  of  employed  motbera  (membera  of 
claaaea  in  home  nuraing  could  receive  credit  in  their 
couraea  for  auch  work,  older  children  of  working  motheta 
would  be  tdeaaed  for  mote  regular  achool  attendanoe 
abo) 

Public-achool  band  concera 
Safety-firat  campaigna 

Free  abow-card  writing  and  aigo  painting  (to  albrd  peactical 
experience  alao) 

Oric  and  vocatiooai  cluba  atudying  pertinent  queationa 

Landacaping  of  achool  grounda 

Fiona  in  civic  panda 

Entertainment  of  G.  A.  R.  on  Memorial  Day 

Flowera  to  G.  A.  R.  on  Memorial  Day 

Four-minua  apeecha  in  community  rampaigM 

Pickea  on  electioa  day 

Campaigning  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  A.  R.  C..  and  other  dvic 
poupa 

Flower-box  campaigna  and  cooteaa 

Saba  of  Chriarmaa  aeab 

Saving  of  tin  fod  and  coupooa 

Flower  committea  to  viait  aick  pupda  and  teachen 

City  bautiful  campaigna 

Pupd  auperviaioo  of  dty  pbygrounda 

Sign  carda  for  local  merchana,  doaie  under  auperviaion  of 

clftMCS 

Frequent  achool  programa  before  civie  aervice  cluba 

II.  Teacher  AcnvmES 

PrqfaMiOMi 

Attendance  at  aummer  acboola 
Sabbatical  yean  ■  - 

Profeaaiooal  artieba  and  booka 
Membenhip  in  prcfeaucoal  organantiooa 
Cocreapoeidcnce  couraa 
Local  teachen’  inabtuta 
Study  groupa 
Teachen'  meetingi 
Public  addteaaa 
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Fkrtidiatiaa  in  profriB*  of  dty,  csnnty,  lUtc.  oatiooil 
ocaventiaoi 

PjftNwhmfnt  of  profcMiaoal  Ubnnci 
Clubs 

AMOciitioa  of  women  tmcben 
Amocsetjon  of  hi(h'ochooi  teachers 
Attociatian  of  deeaentary  teachers 
Councils  of  teachers  of  Latin,  of  English,  of  German,  etc. 
Klemberthip  in  important  educational  oommittees,  state 
and  national 

Establishment  of  experimental  claaaes 
Research  activities 

AAemoon  and  Saturday  courses  at  university 
Participatioo  in  American  Association  of  University 
Women 

Social 

Reception  for  teachers  by  dvie  dubs  (Chamber  of  Coos' 
merce.  Kiwanis,  Rotary) 

Receptions  for  civic  dubs  by  dty  teachers 
Teas  for  viaitiog  mothers 
Teachers’  get-together  banquets 
Father-son  banqueta 
Church  receptions  for  teachers 

ReceptiocM  by  president  of  board  for  school  staf  and  by  the 
staf  for  superintendent  and  board 
Faculty  picnics 

Luncheon  dubs  (dvic)  meeting  arith  home-economics 
department  aimually 
Student-teacher  aodals 
Patent-teacher  teas  for  teachers  and  pupils 
Teachers*  club  dramatics 

’’Stunt'*  shows  for  teachers*  dub  and  invited  fnends 
Parent-teachers  social  hour. 

Mothers*  ni^ts 
Dads*  nights 

Program  for  foreign  night  dasaes 

Dinner  for  and  presenation  of  medals  to  retired  and  retiring 
teachers 

Creation  of  Legion  of  Honor  for  same  by  some  dvie  orpniza- 
tion  such  as  Lions*  Club 

III.  The  School  in  General 

Comimmicy  Center 
Fathers*  dubs 
Mothers*  dubs 
Parent-teacher  groups 

Educational  committees  of  dvic  dubs,  sudi  as  Kiwanis, 
Rotary,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
College  women’s  dub 
Community  social  dubs 
Big-brother  dubs 
Big-sister  dubs 

A  center  for  promotion  of  community  singing  uiKler  school 
music  director’s  supervisioo 

Gymnasium  exhibits  of  srork  by  community  dasaes  in 
volley  baU.  basket-ball,  indoor  faasebaU.  bowling,  swim¬ 
ming,  performances  on  apparatus 
Track  meets 
Lecture  courses 
May  festivals 
Mardi  Gras 


Moving  pictures 
Btetcopticans 
Radio  programs 

Community  dandng  under  auspices  of  P.  T.  A.*s,  mothen' 
dubs 

Flay-pcodudng  groups 
Local-problem  discussion  groups 
Political  meetings 
Go-tovchool  days 

Egg  hunts  established  by  P.  T.  A.  and  dvic  nrginintions 
Comimunty  Scrvicx 

Home-economics  dubs  for  housewives  in  home  decora  true  ' 

Care  of  the  house 

Labor-mving  devices 

The  selection  aixl  prepatation  of  foods 

The  hygiene  of  clothing 

The  family  budget 

The  spiritual  and  moral  instruction  of  childten 
The  “story  hour” 

Systems  of  child  traiiung 

The  psychology  of  childhood  and  adolescence 

The  child’a  playmates 

Clmics  by  school  health  staf  on  the  child  weO-bom 
Baby’s  first  year 

Care  of  the  child’s  eyes,  teeth,  throat,  nutrition 
Health  classes  for  adults  induding  physical  training  in  school 
gyBMBJWaD 

Industrial  and  vocational  training 
Clasaes  for  new  dtiaens 

Claaaes  extraordirary :  for  crippled,  tubercular,  sight-asvinf . 
lip-reading,  speecb-ooticction.  truant,  anaemic,  blind, 
hard^-hearing,  epileptic,  and  mentally  defective  chddreo 
Oxipetation  with  Irxal  churches  in  schemes  for  religious 
instruction 

Staf  membership  in  dvic  bodies 
Farm  daua 
Shop  clinics 

Short-courses  for  fumers  in  gas  engine,  farm  crops,  farm 
machinery,  feeds  and  feeding,  aimnal  husbandry,  etc. 
Night  claaaes  in  millinery,  salesmanship, 
pursuita 

Repairs  in  homes  by  housrhrid-mechanics  department 

Testing  milk  for  butter  fst  or  bacterial  content 

Testing  seed  com  by  various  methods 

Night  schools  for  foreign  bora 

Night  classes  in  dietetics  for  nurses  in  training 

Sponsoring  entertainments  for  the  public 

Sick  visitation  by  school  nurse 

Lyceum  courses  at  reduced  rates 

Social  service  work  by  teachers 

Cbasea  in  salesmanship  in  cooperation  urith  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  and  dvic  dubs 

Practical  CMcs 

Qaases  observing  dty  council,  the  mayor,  fire  department, 
police  department,  sanitary  department,  waterworks 
department 

Taking  over  dty  government  for  a  day 
Class  trips  to  busineat  and  manufacturing  concerns  to 
study  the  practical  aspects  and  requirements  of  life  on 
the  job 

Taking  charge  of  one  issue  of  a  dty  newspaper 


I 
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AnuDiof  rapooiibdity  al  a  department  aeore  far  a  dap 
Obaerrinc  duba  in  aeaaioo.  labor  unka  aaeetinta.  and 
ao  on 

Court  TMtatton,  eapcdally  on  nanniiatioa  dapa 
"Junaor  Aeaemblp,"  a  ouniaturc  lefialatutc 
Addreaaea  bp  dtp  ofidala  to  acbool 
Civica  Haaara  aa  membera  of  local  ctric  duba 
Mock  triala 

Auditorium  period  (Open  to  vuitora) 


The  schools  of  Akron  have  a  praise¬ 
worthy  arrangement  whereby  pimils, 
under  close  direction,  enjoy  many  of  the 
items  listed  below.  Tliere  is  much 
publicity  value  inherent  in  such  a  plan: 

Dramatiotinn  of  atoriea 

Pitriocic  activitiea  aucb  aa  learning  tbe  American'a  creed, 
pledge  to  the  lag,  the  Preamble,  patriocic  aongi,  and 
drilla 

Qtiaenahip  activitiea  aucb  aa  fire  prevention,  thrift, 
courteap,  character  education,  aafety4rat  prindplea 

Viaual  education,  inchiding  motion  picturea,  atereoptican 
vieaaa  in  hiatorp,  dvica,  arienrr.  geography,  travd,  art. 
current  cventa,  and  ao  on 

Cacuraiona  into  literary  hdda.  ao  that  children  are  taught 
to  love  good  atoriet,  poema.  pictuna 

Pubhcarieiu 

The  baghachool  newapaper  and  mapzitK 

Same  far  padea 

School  board  buDetint 

School  annual 

SupcrintetKknt'a  annual  report 

High-echool  handbook 

hfonthip  letter  ftom  auperinteodent  to  patrooa,  dealing  with 
atatiatical  and  inancial  le  porta  of  preceding  pear,  grad* 
uadon,  rummer  acbool,  changer  in  teaching  ataf,  facta 
about  the  opening  of  acbool,  enrollment,  plana  of  deWlop' 
ment  of  tbe  peer,  evening  achoola,  under  uae  of  acbool' 
houaea,  phpmcal  training,  aaaemblp  eaerciaca,  medical  pro- 
viaiona,  recommendatiaoa  coKeming  neat  pcar'a  budget, 
reor^niatioo  of  the  acbool  board,  acbool  eahibita,  facta 
about  ooUegca  from  which  tcicheta  have  graduated, 
inadtutiona  accrediting  high'achnci  couraea,  metfaoda 
and  reaulta  of  rate  inapccdon  of  acboda,  acbool  aaving^ 
Better  Engliab  Week,  viaiu  bp  patmoa,  oontribudona  bp 
patrooa,  meetinp  of  board  of  education,  outaide  reading 
of  pupila,  aelf-aupporting  pupila,  honor  roBa.  milk  oco' 
aumption,  reaulu  of  Schick  tcata,  number  and  meoua  of 
daily  meala  in  acbool  cafeteria,  biaeorical  atatementa 
covering  orgamatioo  of  (hlierent  achoola  and  erectioo  and 
coat  of  budduigt,  promotioo  achemra 

Buainem  methoda  emplopcd  in  achoola,  aucb  aa  requiaition 
and  purchaae  order  apatem,  auditing  of  accounta,  pro- 
gieaaive  inventoriea.  adminiatratioo  and  auperviaion  of 
janitorial  drpartmeiK  and  attendance  department, 
upkeep  of  plant,  a  calendar  of  claaa  projccta  far  the 
acbool  pear  with  photoa 

Houae  orpn  edited  bp  tcacbera  and  divided  into  depart' 
metita 

N.  E.  A.  teporta  bp  auperintendent  in  publicatiana  from  hit 
oihoe 


Oimpilatioo  of  citp  hiatorp 
Same  far  county 
National  Drama  Week  newt 
Special  dap  obtervancea 
Chib  work 

Value  of  pupil  racial  activitiet 
Parent'teacher  buUetina 

Activiticr  of  the  Ahmni 
Alumni  organiationa 
Programa  at  regular  convocation  dapa 
(jiftt  to  the  acbool 

Alumni  dapa,  banqueta,  reoeptioot  of  graduatea,  bulletina, 
clam  reuniona 

Creation  of  loan  fundt  fat  uae  of  bigheebool  graduatea  in 
higher  inatitutioaa 
Plapa 

Alumni  and  varaitp  gamer 

Wrticipation  with  the  acbool  in  apedal  programa 

The  Radio 

Broadcaating  of  Chriatmaa  carola  rung  bp  pade  children 
Monthly  propama  bp  highucbool  muaic  duba 
Twoeninute  reporta  on  acbool  progrem  bp  acbool 
Glee  dub,  orcheatra.  band  conoerta 
School  pellt,  cbeert,  and  aongt 
Readiiigt.  declamationt.  debater,  oratorical  conteata 
Paetrp,  eaaapt,  atoriet  , 

Addreaaet  of  ataf  at  dub  meetii^  and  diimera 

IV,  Displays 

Borrowing  an  idea  from  the  heads 
c:ertain  departments  of  instruction  who 
long  have  appreciated  the  value  of 
departmental  museums  in  which  are 
placed  all  articles  pertinent  to  the  work 
done  in  their  respective  departments,  it 
is  suggested  that  space  be  set  aside  in 
some  easily  accessible  location  for  the 
display  of  such  materials  as  are  next 
mentioned.  There  should  be  ccmstantly 
increasing  benefit  derived  from  such  an 
arrangement  if  proper  attention  be 
given  it. 

School  Muteum 
Fine  era 

Foodo  prepared  in  boroe-economica  claeoei 

Sewing 

Writii^ 

Shop  producti 
Kinderpiten  work 
Bulogp  coUectiaiii 

niuotiative  material  in  dvica  and  hiatorp 

Botany  coUectnna  , 

Tbe  hiotocp  of  writing  and  of  printing 

Development  of  manufactured  artidea  from  raw  producta 

Engliah  • 

Mathematica 

Sponiah 
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Rrench 

Latin  (Ckear'i  bridge  and  war  implemcnta,  etc.) 

Roman  boutea 

Latin  in  Engltab  aa  repreaented  in  advertuementa 
Pfcotoa  of  student  activitiea:  claaa  activities,  dramatics, 
games,  pageants,  athletic  cooteata,  trophies 
Pitc'preventioo 
Safety 
Penmanship 

Products  of  opportunity  classes 

Local  advertising  posters  exhibited  by  the  advertisiog  club, 
posters  having  been  prepared  by  art  classes 
Stamp  collections 
Rare  coins 
Ma^zines 
Newspapers 
Drawing 
Nature  study 
Health 

Applied  geometry  in  form  of  table  top  design  and  quilt 
patterns 
WeedSora 

Original  ads  by  class  in  advertising 
‘‘Tiny  town**  model  houses  built  to  scale 
Boya'  week  parade 
Charts,  graphs,  and  maps 

Development  and  expansion  of  curricub  and  courses  of 
study,  profcsaronal  training  requirements  for  teachers 
Comparison  of  local  school  accomplishments  with  standard, 
national  and  state 
Community  use  of  school  buldinga 
Sdiool  fnance,  trends  in  costs,  where  the  school  doQar 
goes,  comparative  annual  budgets,  comparison  of  cost 
trends  with  those  of  other  cities,  student  funds,  source 
and  disposition 

Child^ccounting,  spot  naps  showing  shifting  population, 
distcibutioo  of  pupils  by  grades 
Buaineas,  manufteturing  and  residential  districta 
Distributioa  and  territory  of  present  school  buildintB 
Popuhtion  increases  in  the  school  district 
Increase  or  decrease  in  school  enrollment 
Increase  or  decrease  in  numbers  ^duated 
Failures  by  grades  and  subjects 
Age-grade  oonditiora 
Attendance 
Punctuality 

Standard  tests  in  all  their  a^sects 
Graphs  of  school  phyaician't  report 
Graphs  for  nurse  and  dentist,  and  the  oculist 
Health  cfaarta 

Photos  of  health  department  at  work,  of  milk  lunches,  rest 
periods,  opeiyair  schools,  toothbrush  drill 
Graphs  and  charts  showing  trends  of  partidpatico  of  pupils 
in  extra-curricular  activitiea 
Comparison  of  modem  aiul  traditional  schools 
“Activ-Ad'’  Ides 

Store-window  dispUyt  of  dass  projects,  suoh  as  those 
having  Arab  setting,  shorring  tents,  mnd,  palm  treea, 
horses,  oamels,  modes  of  dress 
Products  of  school  shops,  of  bomeeconomics  department 
Exhibits  of  clasaea  in  nursing  for  bigbeebool  girls 
Boy-Scout,  Girl-Scout,  Camp-Fire  activitiea 
Rhythmic  typing  of  stenographic  chases  to  Viettoia 


History  of  costumes  portrayed  by  members  of  class  in 
costume 

Pastry  demonstrations  before  aramen's  dubs 
Domestic  art  teas,  all  girls  wearing  self-made  costumes 


“Co  to  school  week”  for  parenu 
Night  democutration  classes 
Activities  of  deaiu  of  girls  and  visiting  teachers 
School  style  show  sponsored  by  home-economics  depart¬ 
ment  in  cooperation  with  dty  department  stores 
A  school  wall  calendar,  appropriatdy  illuminated,  showing 
dates  of  athletic  events,  debates,  musicales,  vacations, 
conunencementa,  regular  board  meetings,  etc. 

Redpe  books  from  home-economics  department 
First-aid  booklets  from  school  health  department 
Accrediting  of  courses  in  musk  under  private  instructors 
Non-competitive  regiotal  exchange  of  musical  talent 
School  music  talent  partidpating  in  all-sate  concerts  at 
state  teachers'  meetings 

Library  trips  of  whole  classes  for  instruction  and  inspectioo 
Posters 

Cosnmunity  Christmas  tree  in  a  prominent  place 
Post-cards,  views,  photos,  activities 
Class  jewelry 
School  stickers 

TraditiocM  growing  about  tossers,  walks,  trees,  campus 
clocks,  sun  dials,  etc. 

Public  bulletin  board  on  schoolgrounds  for  display  ssork  and 
school  announcementt  of  interest  to  the  public 
Street  car  advertising 
Rural  play  festivals 
Student  government 
Student  elections 

Results  of  high-school  council  proceedings 
May  days 

Military  drill 
Military  camps 
Children's  Book  Week 
Better  English  Week 

Memberahip  of  female  teachers  in  College  Women's  Qub 
Boy's  week 

Faculty  teams  in  community  tounuments,  bowting,  horse¬ 
shoe  pitching,  etc. 

Arista  society 
Gifts  to  schools  by  dubs 

American  Education  Week — dvic  service  dubs  devoting 
one  meeting  to  an  educational  program  (nineteen  Seattle, 
Washington,  dubs  did  this  this  year) 

Stereopticon  slides  and  moving  pictures  of  local  school 
activities  shown  before  dvic  groups 
Free  band  instruments  presented  by  luncheon  dubs 
Dispbys  at  various  fairs 

Weekly  school  convocation  periods  being  given  to  addresses 
by  representative  dtians 
Boy  Scout,  Girl  Scout,  and  Camp  Fire  activities 
Health  assemblies 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  reports  a  novel 
scheme  in  vocational  guidance.  Each 
service  club  in  the  city  appoints  one 
member  to  serve  on  a  vocational  council. 
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This  council  selects  leading  men  and 
women  in  each  calling  in  the  city,  and 
these  representatives  meet  groups  of 
high'school  pupils  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
One  hundred  and  six  out  of  one  hundred 
and  seven  individuals  so  selected  actually 
served  this  year. 

This  catalogue  of  items  is  suggestive 


but  not  exhaustive.  Every  individual 
who  scans  the  list  critically  can  supple' 
ment  it  with  elements  from  his  own 
system  of  schoob.  If  it  arouses  a 
consciousness  of  the  possibilities  inherent 
in  this  type  of  publicity  where  no  such 
knowledge  exbted  before  it  will  have 
served  its  purpose. 

J 
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Sfain,  Chailles  L.  Ctmif'arcta’e  Costs  of  Platoon 
and  }ion‘Platoon  Scliool  Organizations,  J£R, 
ll::»0-86.  April,  1925. 

Detroit  hzs  introduced  the  platoon  type  of 
school  organization  because  it  was  believed  to  be 
I  better  kind  of  school,  not  because  it  cost  less  or 
relieved  over-crowded  conditions.  The  writer 
shows  that  when  the  platoon  plan  is  introduced 
into  old  buildings,  less  space  u  required,  usually 
fewer  teachers  are  employed,  and  hence  a  saving  is 
efected. 

Andcrson,  C.  a.  The  Problem  of  Classroom 
Sealing,  ASBJ,  Vol.  70,  No.  1,  pp.  87-90. 
January,  1925. 

Several  novel  plans  for  seating  pupils  in  the 
average  classroom  are  given  with  some  discussion 
of  their  relative  efficiency.  Official  layouts  of 
classrooms  from  diffierent  cities  including  black¬ 
board  space,  wardrobes,  arrangement  of  windows, 
and  seating  are  discussed  bridy. 

Deam,  Thomas  M.  Teacher  Cooperation  in  the 
Administration  of  the  High  School,  SR, 
33:126-30,  February,  1925. 

In  this  article  is  presented,  with  results,  a 
icheme  of  organized  teacher-participation  in  the 
administration  of  the  setuor  high  school  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  some  time  at  Decatur, 
Illinois.  The  chief  feature  of  the  plan  embraces 
sixteen  committees  whose  duties  lie  in  as  many 
spheres  of  high-school  activity.  Principal  Deam 
says  that  this  dele^tion  of  responsibility  produces 
a  certain  contentment  “where  the  teachers  take 
part  in  the  moulding  of  the  policies  of  the  school, 
interest  and  enthusiasm  are  noticed  where 
teachers  are  allowed  to  carry  out  their  own  ideas. 
A  collective  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the 
school  is  developed,  resulting  in  a  united  policy. 
The  greatest  argument  for  Acuity  participation, 
however,  is  the  marshalling  of  the  intellectuai 
resources,  the  wisdom,  and  the  judgment  of  all 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  make  the  school  an 
efheient  orranization.  A  teacher  has  something 
worth  while  to  contribute  and  must  be  given  the 
oppcctunity  for  expression  through  appropriate 


channels  ....  It  is  evident  that  teachers 
enjoy  contributing  their  talent  and  that,  rightly 
placed,  they  add  enormously  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  priiKipal.” 

Lewis,  Grace  T.  Incentives  to  Higher  Scholar^ 
ship,  SR,  33:131-38,  February,  1925. 

What  can  be  done  to  make  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment  spectacular,  classroom  honors  seem  more 
desirable,  and  “varsity"  quality  of  work  well 
worth  “training  for”  in  the  eyes  of  the  student 
body?  is  the  question  which  stimulated  the 
organization  of  a  system  of  recognition  and  awards 
for  scholarship  in  the  high  school  at  Mount 
Vernem,  New  York.  The  various  ways  in  which 
the  school  as  a  whole  works  to  encourage  “the  will 
to  learn,"  recognizes  effort,  and  rewards  those  who 
“make  the  team"  are  briefly  summarized: 

An  eloquent  pupil  representative  explains  the 
opportunities  for  scholastic  distinction  to  entering 
Freshmen. 

A  special  Study  Help  Day  during  the  first  week 
of  the  term. 

All  awards  are  carefully  written  up  for  the 
daily  papers  as  such  awards  are  made  t^oughout 
the  school  year. 

Limitation  of  home  social  activities  on  week¬ 
days  through  the  P.  T.  A. 

Publisliing  in  classrooms  the  names  of  honor 
students  for  the  week  or  month,  and  exhibiting 
honor  work  on  hall  bulletin  boards. 

Special  awards  for  special  tasks  accomplished. 

Notices  to  parents  for  unsatisfactary  work. 

“Sequence  honors:"  1-yr.  honor,  2-yr.  honor, 
etc. 

Staging  the  event  of  awards,  making  a  real 
occasion  of  it. 

A  regular  weekly  assembly  period  given  over 
to  “Scholarship  Day"  activities. 

Commencement  awards  to  Seniors,  bestowed 
for  excellence  in  designated  scholastic  fields,  under 
the  auspices  of  various  civic  and  professional 
clubs. 

Through  these  the  Mount  Vernon  high-school 
staff  hope  to  place  scholarship  on  a  competitive 
basis  with  athletics. 


Non. — The  abbreriation*  uaed  in  this  number  are:  JCR,  Journal  of  Educational  Research;  ASBJ,  American  School 
Board  Journal;  SR,  School  Review;  and  JEF,  Journal  of  Eduational  Psycholosy. 
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Woiu:BtTBli,  D.  A.  Memory  b>  VmimI  and  by 
Auditory  Preitntotion,  JEP,  16:18-27,  Jan¬ 
uary,  1925. 

In  this  ankle  the  technique  and  the  reaulta 
of  an  experiment  are  aet  forth.  The  subjecta 
of  the  experiment  were  thirteen  summer-ochool 
•tudenta  of  the  Univeraity  of  Colorado,  ten 
women  and  three  men.  Their  agea  varied  from 
twenty  to  fifty-eight  yeara.  The  materiala  were 
twenty  lOO-word  proae  selectiona  from  the  worka 
of  Arnold  and  Huxley.  The  attempted  problem 
waa:  (1)  To  determine  the  method  of  preaentation, 
visual  or  auditory,  by  which  meaningful  connected 
material 'is  learned  more  easily,  that  is,  with 
fewer  exceptions  and  leas  loss  of  time;  (2)  con¬ 
sequent  to  which  of  the  above  methods  is  the 
material  better  retained  after  lapses  of  one  day, 
two  days,  and  seven  days.  The  author's  main 
conclusions  are  that  the  auditory  method  of 
presentation  is  intrinsically  superior  for  retention 
and  that  on  the  basis  of  his  renilts  it  would  seem 
imperative  that  schools  provide  systematk 
training  in  auditory  perception.  He  holds, 
however,  that  these  conclusions  should  be  verified 
by  further  experimentation  with  younger  subjects. 
Hatbs,  Fannib  B.  Supervision  from  the  View¬ 
point  of  the  Teacher,  SR,  33:220-26,  March, 
1925. 

In  this  vigorous  artkle,  the  author,  writing 
as  a  teacher,  indicts  that  type  of  supervision  whkh 
is  at  one  with  undemocratk  school  procedures. 
“There  are  certain  types  of  supervisors  of  whom 
we  do  not  approve,”  says  she.  “We  do  not 
approve  of  the  'genial-influence'  type  of  super¬ 
visor.  We  do  not  approve  of  the  ‘swivel-chair 
artist'  who  says  with  much  assurance,  ‘1  do  my 
supervising  when  1  hire  my  teachers.  After 
that  1  employ  absent  treatment.'  We  do  not 
apfNove  of  thie  dktator  who  'has  the  last  word’ 
on  methods  and  subject-matter,  .  .  .  whose 

dictatorship  ‘leaves  no  room  for  originality, 
personality,  or  experimentation.'  We  disapprove 
of  the  inspectorial  type  ....  with  a 
‘lordly  air,'  and  ‘fire  in  his  eye'  who  ‘breezes 
into  the  classroom,  looks  around  with  a  knowing 
air,  and  blows  out.”'  The  sum  of  the  whole 
matter  is,  “We  disapprove  of  that  type  of  super¬ 
vision,  which  means,  to  put  the  Latin  root  into 
the  English  equivalent,  'oversight.'  Until  recently 
the  supervisor  has  been  merely  an  overseer.” 
If  the  supervisors  are  to  meet  this  charge  of 
autocracy,  they  must  change  their  autocratk 
methods  to  methods  in  which  cooperation  is  the 
keynote.  As  now  conducted,  supervision  is 
unscientific  and  wasteful,  and  demands  a  new  type 
of  supervisor.  The  author  holds  that  teaches 
want  an  expert  as  supervisor,  fitted  by  intensive, 
special  training  for  the  partkular  job  of  super¬ 
vision.  He  must  be  “  ‘coach,  cheer-leader, 
chairman,  good  soldier,  chkf  performer,  friend, 
fellow-worker — first  in  enterprise,  first  in  effort, 
first  in  appreciation,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
colleagues.'  ” 


BOOKS  TO  READ 

Contnbutiom  to  Education.  Volume  I.  Edited 
by  J.  Carleton  Bell.  Yonkerson-Hudson, 
New  York,  World  Book  Company,  1924. 
364  pp. 

Within  the  thirty-one  chapters  of  this  book  are 
discussed  as  many  problems  written  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Expen- 
mental  Study  of  Education.  Twenty-one  of  the 
studies  are  experimental,  five  discuss  the  needs  or 
possibilities  of  a  plan  for  experimental  studies  eff 
certain  types,  thirteen  relate  to  social  studies. 
The  range  of  topics  is  wide  in  spite  of  the  general 
statistical  trend  of  the  discussions. 

Stomszand,  Maktin  J.  Progreuive  Methodi  of 
Teaching.  Boston,  Houston  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  1924.  376  pp. 

Although  this  discussion  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  contains  little  that  is  new,  it  presents  an 
impartial  discussion  of  those  pnnciples  regarded 
by  experts  in  the  field  as  the  best.  The  topics 
discussed  are  the  textbook,  use  of  collateral 
materials,  study  and  supervision,  project  and 
problem  methods,  various  types  of  lessons, 
socialized  recitation,  planning  lessons,  and 
individual  instruction.  The  author  suKcsts 
certain  limitations  of  the  Herbartian  “five  ramal 
steps.''  He  discusses  reading,  thinking,  accurate 
observations,  experimentation,  practicing  a  skill, 
and  attentive  listening  as  forms  of  study.  Students 
in  education  courses  and  teachers  in  service 
should  find  this  book  useful. 

Matebb,  Flobbncb.  The  Unstable  Child.  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  Company,  1924.  441  pp. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Doll,  reviewing  th^  book  foe  the 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  says:  “Although 
the  book  takes  its  name  from  the  single  group  of 
clinical  cases,  the  work  as  a  whole  is  a  splendid 
and  much-neeckd  treatment  of  the  entire  field  of 
clinical  psychology.  While  the  title  capiulizes 
on  the  current  interests  in  so-called  paycho- 

Cathk  children,  and  while  the  entire  treatment  is 
uilt  around  this  clinical  type,  one  discovers  that 
the  contents  are  also  well  adapted  for  use  as  a 
textbook  in  clinical  psychology.  The  book 
contains  both  a  description  and  a  chscussion  of  the 
problems,  methods,  and  technique  of  mental 
diagnosis  with  special  reference  to  delinquency 
and  instability.  It  also  presents  important  new 
data  and  indicates  important  new  procedures 
from  a  new  point  of  view." 

Hinbs,  Hablan  C.  Junior  High-School  Cur¬ 
ricula.  New  York,  Macmillan  Company, 
1924.  188  pp. 

This  book  will  be  useful  in  giving  the  readers  a 
bird's«ye-view  of  the  problems  presented  by  the 
junior  high-school  course  of  study.  The  author 
has  with  considerable  discretion  quoted  and 
summarized  the  best,  more  detailed  studies  of 
these  problems  and  has  prepared  a  book  which 
presents  sane  thou^  brief  discussions  of  the  vex¬ 
ing  currkular  proNems  of  the  junior  high  school. 
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Ohio  Stati  Librart.  Lui  of  Boo^i  for  High- 
School  Ubrarrtt.  Prepued  by  Estella  M. 
SUven,  School  Libcanan,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
State  of  Ohio  Department  of  Education, 
1925.  150  pp. 

Within  the  first  fourteen  pages  of  this  pamphlet 
the  author  discusses  in  a  thoroughly  practical 
manner  matters  of  library  practice  from  a  min' 
imum  stock  of  supplies  to  the  administration  of  a 
library.  The  list  itself  is  prepared  to  meet  vary' 
tng  conditions  and  the  boo^  are  starred  and 
dwble  starred  to  indicate  early  purchase  and  first 
consideration.  Books  suitable  for  junior  high' 
school  students  are  also  indicated.  All  entries 
are  annotated.  This  list  should  be  of  great 
assistance,  not  only  to  the  school  librarians  of 
Ohio,  but  also  should  be  suggestive  to  librarians 
throughout  the  country. 

Nationai.  Education  Association,  Rbearch 
Division.  Public  School  Sdlones  in  1924-25. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  National  Education 
Association,  1925.  71  pp.  (Research  Bulk' 
tin  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
Vol.  III.  Nos.  1  and  2). 

Thu  is  the  roost  comprehensive  inquiry  on 
publK-school  salaries  yet  made.  It  gives  salary 
facts  for  521,395  administrators,  teachers,  and 
other  school  employees,  and  it  also  makes  availabk 
this  comprehensive  salary  information  during 
the  same  year  m  which  the  data  were  gathered. 
The  salary  schedules  of  several  cities  are  pre' 
sented,  the  minifflum  and  maximum  salaries  and 
the  number  of  annual  increases  are  also  discussed. 
This  pamphlet  is  well  supplied  with  tables  and 
gra|^.  It  maintains  the  hi^  standard  already 
set  by  the  earlier  pamphlets  published  by  the 
Research  Division  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
NOTES 

The  Department  of  School  Admin' 
istration  becomes  a  graduate  depart' 
ment  with  the  beginning  of  the  Summer 
Quarter,  June  22,  1925,  in  that  all 
courses  offered  may  count  toward  grad' 
uate  credit.  This  does  not  preclude 
the  registration  of  the  advanced  under' 
graduate  student  who  lAnshes  to  take 
courses  in  school  administration,  but  it  is 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  this  Depart' 
ment  is  planning  its  courses  especially 
to  meet  the  demands  of  experienced 
school  men  and  women. 


During  the  coming  Summer  Quarter 
the  Department  is  expanding  the  scene 
of  its  offerings  by  the  introduction  or  a 
number  of  attractive  new  courses. 

School  Publicity  (Course  636)  will  be 
presented  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Theisen, 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools.  Mil' 
waukee,  during  the  6rst  term.  He  is  a 
man  well  knoivn  in  the  field  of  school 
administration  and  co'author  of  a  book 
on  school  publicity.  Giving  proper 
publicity  to  the  school’s  policies,  pro' 
gram  of  activities,  etc.,  is  a  problem 
that  the  active  school  man  must  not 
neglect. 

Administration  of  the  Curriculum  of 
the  Elementary  School  (Course  640)  will 
deal  with  those  problems  that  are  dis¬ 
tinctive  to  the  elementary'sehool  cur' 
riculum.  In  the  second  term  of  the 
quarter,  course  642  will  deal  with 
similar  problems  as  they  apply  to  the 
seccwidary'school  curriculum.  The  above 
alignment  of  courses  will  allow  the 
increased  attention  necessary  in  this 
field. 

More  advanced  work  in  educational 
statistics  is  offered  by  the  expansion  of 
the  present  course  into  three  courses, 
two  of  which  (Courses  643-644)  are  to 
be  offered  this  summer  under  Dr.  Heck 
and  Dr.  Buckingham  respectively. 
The  importance  oi  this  field  is  recognized 
by  all  school  men  and  the  Department 
has  responded  to  this  need  by  ^e  above 
expansion. 

A  new  and  unique  course,  Administra' 
tion  of  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges 
(Course  801),  will  be  given  during  me 
Summer  Quarter,  Until  recent  years, 
the  assumption  has  been  that  men  need 
no  specific  training  for  administrative 
positions  in  higher  education.  With 
important  studies  in  higher  education 
has  come  a  demand  for  men  trained  for 
such  positions.  During  the  first  term 
of  the  Summer  Quarter,  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Capen,  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  will  conduct  this  course  for  the 
first  three  weeks.  Dr.  Capen  was  a 
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member  of  the  Survey  Commission  which 
recently  completed  Ac  Survey  of  Higher 
Education  in  Cleveland.  He  is  a  man 
of  wide  experience  in  college  and  uni' 
versity  administration. 

Dr.  Livingston  C.  Lord,  president  of 
Ae  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers 
College,  Charleston,  Illinois,  will  con' 
duct  Ae  course  during  Ae  last  Aree 
weeks  of  Ae  term.  Dr.  Lord  is  a  well' 
knovm  auAority  in  teacher  training  and 
comes  wiA  a  wide  range  of  admin' 
istrative  experience. 

In  addition  to  Ae  already  mentioned 
courses  a  large  number  have  been 
announced.  To  provide  for  sufficient 
instruction  wiAin  Ae  Department, 
professors  of  note  have  been  secured. 
Among  Aese  are  Ae  following:  Fred 
C.  Ayer,  professor  of  education  and 
director  of  researA,  Seattle  Public 
Schools;  W.  M.  Aikin,  director,  John 
Burroughs  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
C.  R.  Reed,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Akron,  Ohio;  E.  D.  Roberts,  acting 
superintendent  of  schools,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  W.  W.  Theisen,  assistant  super' 
intendent  of  schools,  Milwaukee,  Wis' 
consin;  J.  J.  Oppenheimer,  dean, 
Stephens  Junior  College,  Columbia, 
Missouri;  and  F.  R.  Rogers,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

The  indications  at  present  are  that 
Ae  enrollment  of  graduate  students 
majoring  in  Ais  Department  will  be 
even  greater  than  during  Ae  past  year 
when  194  graduate  students  were 
registered  for  work  leading  to  Ae 
Master’s  or  Ae  Doctor's  degree. 


THE  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALSHIP  IN 
OHIO  CITIES 

Last  October,  the  Department  of 
School  Administration  began  collecting 
data  looking  toward  a  Aorough  study 
of  Ae  social,  economic,  and  professional 


status  of  Ae  school  principakhip  in  Ohio 
cities  and  exempted  villages.  The  study 
is  being  directed  by  Dr.  J.  Cayce  Morri' 
son  wiA  Ae  assistance  of  Mr.  F. 
Herrick  Conners. 

More  than  500  principals  have  fuT' 
niAed  data  for  Ae  study:  Aese  repreaeat 
65  cities  and  20  exempted  villages. 
Every  type  of  school  and  city  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  Ae  study.  A  brief  general 
report  has  been  prepared  and  will  soon 
be  ready  for  publication.  Supplementary 
studies  from  Ae  mass  of  data  collected 
will  be  published  from  time  to  time  in 
Ae  Educational  Research  Bulletin. 

The  general  report  will  treat  the 
following  topics:  Ae  types  of  principal- 
ships  wiAin  Ae  state;  Ae  educational 
preparation  of  school  principals  in 
different  types  of  schools;  Ac  amount 
and  types  of  experience  that  have  led 
to  Ae  present  position  as  a  sAooi 
principal;  the  hnancial  reward  Ohio 
cities  grant  to  their  school  principals; 
what  principals  arc  doing  professionally; 
clerical  assistance,  office  room,  and 
equipment;  Ac  distribution  of  the 
principal’s  time;  the  principal’s  place  in 
Ae  supervisory  program;  and  Ac  admin¬ 
istrative  relationships  of  Ae  principal  to 
the  superintendent. 

Supplementary  studies  planned  for 
publication  in  Ae  Bulletin  arc:  Ac  effect 
of  Ac  size  of  city  upon  Ae  principalship; 
Ae  effect  of  Ae  size  of  building  upon  the 
principalship;  the  influence  of  sex  upon 
Ae  principalship;  and  the  relations 
between  educational  preparation  and 
financial  income. 

It  is  believed  Aat  Ais  study  will 
open  up  a  scries  of  questions  concerning 
whiA  furAcr  research  will  be  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  school  principals 
Aroughout  Ae  State.  The  report  of 
Ais  study  proposes  to  help  focus  a 
rapidly  growing  interest  upon  Ae  schod 
principalship  as  a  profession  toward 
whiA  young  men  and  women  may  work 
as  Aey  now  aspire  toward  medicine  and 
Ac  law. 


